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BY S. SOUTHWICK. = Fy 


‘“ He that observeth the wind shall not sow, and he that regardeth the clouds shall not reap.””"—Ecelesjastes. 
See : 


“Vol. IV. LBANY, TUESDAY, MARCH 4, 1893. >. No. 38. 























= _ — —— SEB TEENS 
GARDENING. The temper’d harmony of various shades! Each blooming cup, and ev’ry lively streak, 
tlieaiahaatal aattaasid Alas! their beauty blooms at once and fades.j|That beauty show’rs around with pleasing 
















Such is the lot of all: and now each gale 
Bleak-whistling robs the groves, and strews 


freak, . 
Amid my pictures richly should have shone, 
the vale ; In tints a Huysum would be proud to:own. : 
iWhile oft, who strays beneath in pensive} You then to whom their ovely pomp is 
Lille. mood, “ giv’n, . 
The groves of Eden, vanish’d now so long, | Starts at the leaf, that rustles from the wood.|/Display with art these charming gifts of 
Live in description, and grow green in song.j/But ah! my soul enjogg the dying year, Heav’n ; ag 
Windsor Forest. {1 drop the sadly-sympathizing tear, Let ev’ry season have their brilliant bloom, 
}When Nature mourns ; and in my woe-worn|| Their laughing colours, and their rich per- 


“THE GARDEN; 


Or, the ART OF LAYING OUT GROUNDS.— 
Translated from the French of the Abbe De 











BOOK Il. ne 
is eart, fume ; > a 
(Conetupep.) : Wen mem’ry probes some wound with dou-//Let each in turn the well-wrought chaplet — ¥ 
Perhaps thy well-grown trees, demand thy} ble smart, * wear, . ae MSE 
care, | /Oh! how I love the -with’ring waste to tread, Thus ne’er stralf fade the garland of the year; 
} ‘Then lest too soon théir charms. expand, be- | When all the verdure of the year is fled! But new-born joys shall ev’ry season bring; 
. a ware. t Adieu !. O Folly, Mirth and Glee, adieu ! Each month a bow’r, and ev’ry bow’ra spring. 


And as the painter checks his heedless hand,|!Come, Melancholy come; nor let me rue 
And oft revolves the sketch his fancy plann’d ;{} Thy spirit sad, but soft; nor in the shroud 
| Thus ev’ry site, and aspect fair explore, Of Spleen still kercheift in a gloomy cloud, 
eo And in your mind weigh well their future# But half-unveil’d, as-oft th’ autumnal day 
a | pow’r, : iSheds on the vap’rous air a softer ray, 
The grace of woods, that from the hills de-jjPensive thy mien, mild thy dejected air, 


Soen — that spring, yet may your art co 


sole, o 
Robb’d of its short-liv’d joys, the pining soul. 
And tho’ no flow’rs adorn their tealges tare, yi ad 
Yet other beauties may confess your care. 
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Me Seite As Egle well employs the happy art,- 

iF pend, | And glist’ning in each eye the starting tear. |}That, e’en with faded features, charms the —_— 
|  ##The pomp of those that o’er the plains ex- | Thus Jet my soul its tender hours prolong, ~ ~ ‘heart. ph eS 
tend. }But lo! the shrubs recal the devious song. What tho’ no smile illumes the gloomy sky, a Ca 


Nor seek alone what forms, what colours live} Ye gentle. shades between the trees, andj Yet do not all the joys of winter die; 










































‘| =‘ Inharmony, but what in discord strive. flow’rs, Full many a ttee in verdant robe doth tise,.° 
). | See, the proud ash aspiring to the skies, With you, ye laughing race, PM deck my} Andall the fury ef the North defies. fn, a ite 
~The downcast willow’s drooping leaves de- bow’rs. Deep frown the yew and fir, the ivy twins, = 
| spise, Bs O, that my theme would grant the fond de-j/And arm’d with prickly darts the holly shines, . 4 tere 
ve | ‘The deep’ning oak reject the poplar pale! lay, 3 Th’ immortal verdure of the laurel lives, 
o« | + Ev’no’er their hate may happy art prevail ; |/Nor with too urgent haste forbid my stay! Avenges Nature, and the earth revives, = = 
14 1 Yet may a tree be found of tint between, With what delight my hands each spray should} Berries that blush, and fruits of purple hue, 
7 To reconcile those adverse shades of green, .. guide, Peep from their leaves in manya litel y.views. 
nd. |. Thus Vernetknows by happier dyes to movejjAnd teach your curling ‘tendrils where to}j Amid the naked fields their robes delight, ~ od 
ur |. 1 wo rival colours into mutual love. | , glide! | And as less hop’d for, more enchant the sightige” 
; y See then what diff’rent lights and shades/ifa woven bow’rs, and-roofs, yourshoots should|| Your winter-gardens. with their bow’rs adorn, - ea 
: = ag PRE 3 | grow, : ‘Thence may you catch each warmer ray of 
_;4 Vivid or deep, to mark the varying year! +": jan *neath your network arch the riv’let morn, Petit Tne F 
p- |. Thus may you change: fair Nature’s vesture}} | flow ; fee | _ |] And there the bird, when all around is dead, > ~ 
he a : Around yon elm your wedded arms should/Shall flit, and wanton ‘neath the verdant 
ae an: gape fascy yy be tonprege IA ae gorge - ! I re shade Soke na oe i ae 
a id boldness frown, or beauties. mild delight, blem eneth, with -gentlest ‘bea eceiv’d, the wintry ‘waste no more shall °° 
ot | With contrast strike, with harmony invite. Mad ne ee, ee pom al 
m- |. Mark too, what time in many-colour’d bow’rs,||Soon should your flow’rs unfold each ‘lovely il wi sa a 
“| ‘Pale Adtu-on wreaths hie latest, loveliest hue, - : Gk 5 Tes 
es | flowers ; op MOY tie And still with new delight-enchant the view ; 
My: ) The rich-luxuriance mark of ev’ry view, From virgin white, to richcarnation-fly, 
- |  -The mild and modest tint, the splendid hue, Then with deep azure emulate the sky;  * 
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great 

Banishrough inter from their ai states 

Such glorious aims of princely pow’r ‘4 
Seen, : 

Mouceaux, amid thy gardens ever- green. 

‘here high the:imitated verdure tow’rs, - 

En ited grottos rise, and’magic bow’rs. 


*-— snow, 

tind atid the 1 icy horrors learns to blow. 

Seasons and’climes to pew’r superior yreld, 

Andsspring eternal decks the fairy field. 

But Art and Magic never can bestow 

- "The. dearest charms that *mid the Earden 
grow; 

For habit soon bids evry beauty fades 

And when the stranger views the pleasing 

shade, 
With deep-struck. wonder, to th’ accustom’d, 
eye 


| o 
Are” rt no charms whose secret springs 
might move? 
No lasting'tie to wake their master’s love’ 
Behold, iow Lapland’s wiser offspring cheer: 
“Phe dreary horrors of their wint’ry year! 
Our proudest oaks and elms refuse to dare 
"Phe fatal blasts that freeze their bitter air. 
"There thinly scatter’d o’er the dreary coasts 
A few black firs scarce pierce the solid frosts. 


i . §pare, * 
"There ria and §x’d regard is sure te dhine.. 

Rais’d toa sire, a son; or friend who. bore 

“Pheir parting wishes to a distant shore ; 

His name it bears, that name for ever Bens. 

- often claims the tributary tear, 

You, on whose climate smiles a milder sky, 

itate this happy industry. 

Ait hes will live, and o’er each grove and 

: wood 

No more will solitude and silence brood. 

Fond memory will dwell in ev’ry glade, 

And friendship consecrate each sacred shade. 

‘And should the Gods accord your ardent 

: pray’r, 

- And bless the happy: parent with an heir; 

~ Why not.commemorate the festive hour, 
Or with a rising grove, or new-born bow’r? 

* *But ah! what shouts of joy salute the morn ? 

Our-monarch’s son, our sceptre’s beiris born ! 

‘He’s born! let thundering triumph rend the| 

:" - sey worlds the joyful tidings roll. 
Flow’rs are too pvor. his cradle. ’round to 
ragath 
the victor’s laurel o’er his head. 

lory: ‘at his birth anise} . | 

netic visions bless his op’ning-eyes! 

ious Paeans strike his infant ear, «. 

“Sack ‘are the feasts to Bourbon ever dear! 
rou! to whom this glorious gift we owe;} . 

? whom from heav’a our JOM: ecstatic 


a, who in silken bands of friendship join, 
ak teks. by atye divine, _ 
nds ay ane a) 


The ance-léyid scenes no heart-felt jeys sup-| 






paar aoe eeengde aplapeedne seth ae ete 


WWith ao pomp the Gerdeng. of the As two proud eins a flow’ ry wreath doth 


"There braves théirose the ‘chilling waste of Let o 


ai 
= 


||But who will rest in such imperfect fame ?. 





| 


But the least shrub those ice-bound climates} 


1'To this the peach his downy glory owes, 


| The world which God hath made let:man adorn. i 


: When home returning from each cenquer’d 


<= 


|The subject world their wisdom had ador’d. 


}And plant a bow’r on this auspicious day. 


Will you not aid the chon mother’s woes ? 





bind; 
Beloved mother ! fistec! wife? ahy! why 
Wi envious fate’ unsully’d bliss.deny ” 
Now bid thee stnile, now bid the tear to flow,| 
||And darken early joy with clouds of eer r 
||Blest inthy babe! but-lo! a mother dies!” 
And duteeus sorrow dims: thy smiking eyes. | 
rs.gow with transport wake the hyre,|) 
Or bid the’ is pe we, the bust respire! 
1,-humble swain, will seek thy rural court,, 
Where: Zephyrs bland, and rosy Flora ‘sports! 


At Trianon my homage will pay, 


vig oak 
= 


Thy son’s biess’d “name ‘the sacred- shades 
shall bear, 

And trees of equal age shall flourish there. 

The simple arbour in thy sight shall grow,. 

The dearest ornament thy woods can-know. 

With them thy son shall tell each passing day,| 

Aud oft beneath his verdant brothers play. 

Thus while each sense and all your soul: ap- 
. proves, 

You learn to love, and now enjoy your grovés. 


Create—and gain a greater, better name. 
Lo! Nature labours with prolific throes ! 


Who knows what storesher fertile womb con- 


| 











Hence with a triple chaplet blooms the rose, 
And with streak’d pride the ‘scented pink is 
born: 


But if such victories‘you dare not try, 
Usurp the treasures of another sky. | 
Thus well-earn’d praise Rome’s haughty sons} 
demand, 


o. 


dJand 5 
To wond’ring Italy new fruits they bore, 
The: hloomy boast of¢every distant shore. 
Armenia’s apricet, the damson’s glow, 





And Gallic pear then grac’d the victor’s show ; 
Thus while no lands their ravish’d righis de- 
plor’d, 





When dazzled Rome the gorgeous spoils be- 
held, 








., That proud "Lucuttus? te triumph swell’d, 


; siete found the vine, and bore = the pine 


*Mid all the pomp, the cherry’s blushing hue 


Did not those Romans feel our conqu’rin 
arms, 
When down our fathers rush’d in martial 


swarms ? : 








Invited bythe Tniles of happier skies, 


Attracted most th’ admiring sage’s view. dive ev'ry sense with joy awhile is blest, 


The fait the flow’ry 
|| Again in thought he stems the headlo 


Vol. a 
Their standards Uiwdhing with the purple: 


stream, 
To Bacchus they devote with loud acclaim ; 
Warm with the rich reward of all their toils, 
With hymns of joy, they bear along the spoils ; 














\|Arotnd their brows its garlands they entwine, 


And from their spears depends the clust’ring 
vine, 
‘Thus when, #eturning from the Ganges’ flood, 


“4 The hills aiid dales proclaim’d the. congu’ring 


God; 
Thevuice nectareous dy’d the thirsty ground, 


|| And joy in merriest mood still ran around. . 


Sons of those Gauls, O, imitate their toils ! 

Assert, and bear away the rural spoils; 

See, eloquent Malesherbes adorn the land! 

See, willing woods assembled by the hand 

That erst fair Themis’ golden sceptre. sway’d, 

Bnd o’er his gardens spread a conscious shade. 

There plants that meet the op” ning eye of day, 

|| And those that dritk the sui’s‘meridian ray, 

All that his farthest west’ring beams behold; 

Or scarce peep forth amidst eternal cold, 

The sun’s bright offspring, and ibe child of 
frost, 

Drawn from the wide-siretch’d world’s most 

distant coast, 

The séa-beat shore, and mountain’s brow sub 

lime, 


tains? Flourish the preduce fair of every cline: 
What treasupes yet may bless your happy|/There ‘mid their tribes thro’ every land J 
pains? stray, 
As, where it lists, Art bids the waters stray ;|] And the four quarters of the globe survey. 
hus may the sap its potent voice obey. There *mid our native plants they love ‘to 
||Give the green life another course to know, | grow, 
And thro’ new channels teach it how to flew:|| And scarce the diff ’rence ‘of the climates 
}|From various marriages new fruits produce, _ know. 
And.withfresh grafts improve the virgin juice. Haply the stranger views those shades 
How many trees and flow’rs by art assume again, : 
A different taste; and colour, and perfume! |/He once had lov’d upén another plain. ‘ 


Awhile the welcome sight beguiles his woe, 

At once the tears of joy and sortow flow. 
Thus far away along the billowy roar, 

Seduc’d unweeting from his native shore, 

Where, without guilt, without its blushing 

sense, , 

Ingenuous Nature loves with innocence, 

The simple savage ’neath a colder sky, 

In secrét wept his wonted liberty ; 

Wept his gay isle ; wept all its easy joys; 

And theugh awhile delighted with our toys, 

Society he found all new and rude, 


{| And oft with sighs reclaim’d his native wood. 
Till ence reclin’d beneath the bloomy bow’r,  ° 


Where, all obedieut to imperial pow’r, » 


Nature collects her vegetable stores, 


As Jussieu calls them from her utmost shores ; : 


| The artless mourner mark’d with wild surprise * 


It plant familiar to his infant eyes ; 

l"The sudden sight inspires his heavy heart, 
He runs, he flies, mr all untaught in art, 
With tears he clasps it to his beati breast, 


g}| Again his home, his happy home he sees, 

ith ail its simple life, its love.and ease 5. 
banks, where oft he fay, 
The cloudless aes that shed incéssant day ; 


Or aa the ial of the wood, 


ay 
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Withshadeand fraitsees rich Bananascrown’¢, |! 
His father’s’ cot, which bow’ring groves sur- 
‘ “round, 

Groves which once echoed to ‘his. songs of 

love; 

Beneath. their shades again he seems to rove ; 
His melting soul with visions fair expands, 
And for amoment hails‘his native lands, _ 


AGRICULTURE. 
AN ADDRESS 


DELIVERED BEFORE » THE. MASSACHUSETTS. AG- 
RICUDTURAL SOCIETY) AT THE BRIGHTON 
CATTLE SHOW, OCT. 9, 1822, By: THE HON. 
TIMOTHY PICKERING, 


(Concluded.) 
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It is not stated whether. the pit filled with 
loam was or was. not covered: but. unless co- 
vered, rains. would. saturate the earth, and 
thus.in,a manner exclude the ufine conveyed 
to it fromthe cattle stall. Itshouldalso benoted, 
supposing the pit to have been covered, that| 
the frosts in Scotland would seldom so freeze 
the earth in the pitas to. prevent the absorp- 
tion of the urine. The frosts.in. Massachu- 

setts. would doubtless require ‘that. the pit 

should be sunk to some depth, and certainly 

be under cover. In a. word, a barn-cellar 
+. would seem to be the: proper receptacle for 
this important manure. _ How it should be ar- 
ranged, must depend on the situation of .the 
barn. In Pennsylvania, barns, which are com- 
monly of stone, are often erected by, the side 
‘of a inll, by which means, a story is gained for 
their cattle stalis. By digging where there is 
-a gentle slope, a. sutlicient excavation fora 
_ barn-cellar would be easily made, to drive in 
»..acarton a level, for carrying in the earth in 
autumn, and for removing the manure - in the 
' spring. With the increased fertility of his: 

» soil, the farmer will be able to increase his 
’ live stock; and the live stock, in return, will 

be constantly adding to the productions of the 

soil. 

In-respect to Live Stock, itis gratifying 
to see the spirit excited within the last five 
or six years, to attend to theirmelioration, by 
preserving-some of the most promising for 
breeders, instead of sending ‘them to the 

. Shambles; and. by iatrodycing from other 
countries.some individuals already highly 
improved. New-England was originally grant- 
ed to merchants of Plymouth, in the coun- 
ty of Devon, in England. ~ Its natural. to 

_ suppose that some of the early settlers ‘sailed 
from Plymouth, and brought with them the 

Devon breed of ,cattle,.. The uniform red 

colour of various shades, some-deep red, and 

approaching to brown, now.so commonly seen 
among us, are probably descendants from the 

Devon.race originally imported. Their uni- 

fourm red colour, corresponds with a distin- 
» guishing> mark of the Devon breed, now 
@ so. ighly improved‘ and celebrated in Eng- 

and. Ameng our own, individuals of this 
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jcows fora large dairy, and cheese-making was 


jother cities and towns. 


| 


Ge now ‘so well understood by the 
nglish breeders, who, Mr. Arthur Young 
has said, are indebted for them to the cele- 
biated Robert Bakewell. On the same prin- 
ciples all our other domestic animals may be 
improved. » And this course appears to me in- 
dispensable for the speedy Atfainmeut of ex- 
tensive improvements of our stock, of neat 
cattle especially. More’ thin one generation 
must pass away before highly improved races, 
from the few imported animals;can be gene- 
rally obtained. In this impertant work every 
substantial fatmer in the country ought to en- 
gage; and by their rival efforts in every coun- 
ty, the great ‘object might be. accomplshed. 
Beauty of form is desirable, and will merit at- 
tention; but strength for labour and ample 
supplies for the dairy, are more important. A 
disposition to fatten at an early age—a point 
of excellence zealously sought: for in England, 
where husbandry labours are chiefly perform- 
ed by horses, is not of material consequence to 
New- -England farmers, where oxen for the 
draught and cows for, the dairy constitute their 
most interesting stock, But what shall farm- 
ers, who live remote from a veal-market, do 
with their surplus calves, above the numbers 
of the best-selected to Keep up their stocks, 
and to supply those whose situation may in-|| m 
duce them to purchase, and not to breed for 
themselves ?—I will mention what was some 
years since stated to me as the practige ofa 
respectable farmer in Connecticut. He had 


his object.—He allowed: his supernumerary 
caives to sack their dams three days, (or un- 
til the milk was fit for the dairy) and then kill- 
ed them; taking off their Skins, and giving 
their flesh to his store- hogs. ‘This was to me 
a singular instance of practice ; but from the 
good sense of that farmer, I conclude he must 
have experienced it to be not merely a neces- 
sary buta saving practice. It may bein use 
among other great dairy farmers, although I do 
not know that it is. 

The Trustees have already offered a premi- 
um to encourage the making of fine puTTeR. 
But I am inclined to.think it will be difficult, 
if not impracticable, tomake any of thegreatest 
excellence; during summer, without the aid of 
ice-houses or spring-houses, ‘The city of 


Philadephia is admitted; 1 believe, to be’ sup-}] 


plied with some butter, during the ‘warm 
months, superior to what’ is‘found in other €i- 
ties of the United States. Yet their pastures 
are not better than those in the vicinity of some 
I ascribe this superi- 
ority exclusively to the spring-houses on many 
of the farms in the neighbourhood of Philadel- 
phia. Pennsylvania is a well watered cotn- 
try. . There it seenis to have bee ‘an early 

practice, in taking up land for a farm, to sare 
fora sprmg; and as_ neat to it. as the ground 
would permit, regardless of its situation in res- 
pect to the public road—to erect the dwelling 
house. — Here the cattle, as well as the family, 
would at once find good water, without the la- 











stock. might be selected, madmitting, with 
equal care, of equal improvements, on the 





bour of digging a well, Over these’ springs 
small houses are erected, usually of stone. 
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The room of. the spring-house. may be from 
ten to twerity feet square, accordi to the 
quantity of milk to be provided for, ‘Trenches 
are made on the four sides of the floor, and 
bottomed and lined with flat stones. The te- 
sidue of the floor is likewise paved with stones... 
The water from the spring enters at the side 
of one trench, runs all round, and at the’@ppo-. . 
site side passes away ata Lole leftin the wall. 
The under side of this hole is at such a height 
above the bottom of the trenches, as to raise 
the Water just enough to keep the milk cool in, 
the pans which are ‘Placed: in it. This . wa er. 
runs perpetually from its source, and as©con- 
stantly passes off at the outlet. Tn one of the 
trenches are also set the cream pots, and the 
pots with the butter the night before it is car 
ried tomarket.. Perhaps in the yicinity of Bos- 
ton and other towns in the State, there may be. 
some springs which may furnish the same AG 
commodations. ger 
Much has been said and written concern- _ 
ing an evil which pervades our whole coun-, 
try, from one extreme of the Union ‘to ano- 
ther—the ‘general use of spiritous li vors—. 
prevailing, in the opinion of wise and good” 
meu, to a mischievous excess. Sometimes it 
has been hoped that Agricultural Societies 
might find means to check the pernicious prac- 
tice. But the class of farmers iwho abstain. 
from it, must be too numerous fo become can- 
didates for’ premiums on temperance. Besides, 
such prudent men need no remuneration for 
their abstinence, Here. virtue is “indeed 1s; 
own reward. 
It is said that in France and Spain the lay 
bourers in husbandry are remarkab ‘for e 
temperance: but they drink small wines mi ; 
df ardent spirits. A French gentleman who for 
some years was éndeavouring to establish vine-. 
yards in the Middle States, particularly an 
Pennsylvania,-once mentioned to me how 
cheaply the Freach peasantry could be regal- - 
ed with wine, percis asing a bottle. for a Ten 
pence, At the same time, in answer to my., 
question, he admitted that such wine was not 
equal to good American bottled cider. a \, 
occurred to me that nothing might be so like-~ 
ly to check, and in a good dete to supersedc 
the general and excessive use of ardent spirits, : 
as the universal introduetion of ” pe 
Goop Ciper. + eh 2 aa 
Were this hev dfage ag well’ made ; as easily Paes oe 
it miglit be, it would be alike palatable ang 
wholesome: and in the end might banish 
spiritous liquors from the houses of he great. * 
body of ‘our citizens. \ Good: cider migh 
furnished at half the expensé of strong ma | 
liquors ; ; provided apple orchards. ‘were more. 2% c. 
rextensively cultivated, and ee fruits inten 2.) i eke... 








for cider properly selecte “Wehave agreat 
deal of bad cider; scause sound 1nduhsou d 
ples are ground together, and.no regard. 


entation, except to give et (ve om 
No one can suppose the juice of rotten apples. 
capable of ‘becoming i a se in whaler >, 65 


to the ft 


degree they are introduce sa | 
the liquor must Be debased. ‘Fo'make the fin-_ 
egt cider, mene apples only should be ‘used, 





_ trees 
Ss aie ound to possess the desired quali+|jin.of green crops materially depends. 


_ mers produce them wholly by grafting : 


7 _ might soonbe formed. And probably different 
_ kinds might be selected which ripen their fruits 


- > 


yi ee 
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=e sees == 
But! must not enter intothe minute particulars 





of the process of making and managing cider|{lieve for several years, been offering a liberal 
—it woulé not comport with the occasion,|}premiam to encourage the 


nor be practicable within the limits to which 
this discourse must be confined. 


principles. - 


In eyery orchard are found a great variety}icountries; and is not unknown in our own 
In New-||country.. Dr. Eliot (whom -I have already 


of apples'generally used for cider. 
England | presume these are chiefly wild, that 
is, ungrafted fruit. And I have heard the 
opinion expressed, that such wild fruit would 
make the best cider. This surely is an error. 
For although in a large orchard some’ good 
natural fruits may be found, yet many of the 
trees produce apples so small as to cost too 
much labour to collect them, and others have 
juices 80 meagre as when collected to be o 
ittle worth. A few sorts which in England 
have been celebrated for yielding the finest ci- 
ders, were always grafted with as much atten- 
tion as apples designed for the table are with 
us, But in England, the apples which a cen- 
tury ago furnised ‘ciders of distinguished ex- 
cellence;—to use the expressive words, in 
like case, of some of our own farmers—have 
run out. They can no longer be continued 
by grafting... This well known fact in that 
country, has led an eminent naturalist there to 
advance the novel doctrine—doutless as true 
as novel—that trees, like animals, have their 
infancy, youth, maturity and old age. Grafts 
from the last, though inserted in young stocks, 
soon perish. 7 


of these 


ties, they are propagated and extended by graft- 


hn some parts of New Jersey, in which ci- 


ders of superior excellence are made, the far-j/not all the benefit: weeds spring up with the 
horjsown. green crops, and are ploughed in with 


can we expect fully. to rival ‘them, until. we 
adopt the same practice. j 

| thiere are few extensive natural or- 
chards ia Massachusetts in which valuable ci- 
der fruits. may not be foand, with rich yellow 
flesh, capable of yielding liquors strong and of| 
excellent favour. From such trees, if still 


I will bare-|{as a mode of manuring land: but I do not re- 
ly suggest a few things which involve somejjcollect that the premium has been claimed. 





Hence the farmers there havejjed are supposed merely to restore the. nour- 
been seeking for fine cider fruits from newjlishment obtained from the soil.”? And this 
ing from the seeds; and when any is the very principle on which the ploughing 


The Trustees of this Society have, I be- 
Turnine ty or Green Crops, 
It~has been am ancient practice in other 


had occasion to mention) noticed it seventy 
years ago, in his Essays on Field Husbandry ; 
and recommended millet as a plant well 
adapted to that purpose. The seed being 
but little bigger than cabbage seed, a small 
| quantity will be sufficient for-an acre. | 
have often heard of the turning in of Green 
Crops being occasionally practiced in Penn- 
sylvania. any years since, an intelligent 
man of that State mentioned to me a farmer, 
who had purchased a farm in a township re- 
markable for the general poverty of the soil ; 
and that he improved his own by ploughing in 
green crops—buckwheat, oats, rye ;—turning 
them in repeatedly, until the land produced 
crops worth harvesting. Sir John Sinclair, 
in his Code of Agriculture, speaks of the prac- 
tice of ploughing in buckwheat and other 
crops, when manure’was deficient. But he 
says that in Lincolnshire, buckwheat had for 
several years been ploughed in as manure, 
and ultimately given up as doing no good.— 
He then adds—“ Unless so far as nourished 
by the atmosphere, the vegetables thus treat- 




















The 
plants while growing derive a portion of their 
food from the air; and being turned in, so far 
at least add‘manure to the soil. But this is 


them; thus increasing the manure, and at the 
same. time cleaning the ground for a harvest 
crop. But besides the growing plants, the 
soil itself, under their shade, made light by 
the ploughing and harrowing, is also receiv- 
ing’a portion of the same fertilizing airs.— 
Lord Kames, however, in his Gentleman Far- 
mer, says—‘I approve not of ploughing down 





young, orin vigourous life, whole orchards 


at the times most proper for making them into 


rt . Cider. » Apples until mellow do not attain their 


highest flavour ; and till then .cannot give the 
highest flavour tocider, Many reach that 
imellow-ripe state in October and November, 
which may be called the cider-making months 
in Masachusetts. It would require but little 


|.) attention to select and propagate the be ap- 
. gh ies ee sting in succession. Such ci- 
= ee ‘ripe and unmixed fruits, would 


+, e* so be. 
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10 eee moneged in the most diffi- 
importatit part of the process of ci- 
ng—its hig fermeatation ae ! — 
conducting of which cha- 
Pr In one case it 



















buckwheat, red clover, or any other crop, for 
manure. ‘The best way of converting a crop 
into manure is, to pass it through the body of 
an animal. - The dung and urine, not to men- 
tion the profit of feeding, will enrich ’ the 
ground more than to plough down the crop.” 
Notwithstanding these authorities—and the 
opinion of Lord Kames is entitled to very 
great respect—lI am ijiclined to think that the 
circumstances. and condition of many farms 
may be suchas to render the practice eligi- 
ble; particularly when manure is deficient; 
and where is it not deficient? Is it not a re- 
ceived fact, when lands have been impover- 
ished by cropping without- manuring, that by 
letting them he a few years at rest, they ac- 
quire such a degree of fertility as to hear a 
crop of some sort.that rewards the farmer’s 


| 





il? If this happen to unseeded land, thrown 


out as waste, how much sooner may it be res 
covered when sown with buckwheat, oats, 
rye or millet, and the-crops when in full bloss 
som ploughed in: If this product:be small, 
let the land be again sown, anda second crop 
be ploughed in. And if.a third sowing and 
ploughing in were given, what would be the~ 
whole expense’ A trifle compared with a 
dressing with stable or barn yard manure— 
if it could be procured, This is to be carted 
to the field and spread, in order to be plough- 
ed in: but the green crop is on the ground, 
and evenly spread, ready for the operation of 
the plough. But leaving all theoretical rea- 


facts. 
The. late distinguished agricultural writer, 
Arthur Young, 


1811, delivered before that body an interest- 
ing lecture, to describe the husbandry and 
speak the praises of three celebrated British 

armers. - One of these was Mr. Ducket, 
who occupied in succession, two “sand 
farms;” that is farms in whose soil sand was 
predominant. It was one of the practices of 


Secretary to the’ English ‘ 
Board of Agriculture, so lately as the year | 





soning, I. will recur to well anthenticated — 7 


- 
' 


S24 SSSS sees sary 


this very ingenious farmer, tq ploughin green | 


crops to enrich his land. - And to do it effec- | 


dually, he contrived a plough with ‘which, 


when drawn by four horses, he could open his’ % ” 
furrows to the depth of eight or ten inches, 
and in them perfectly bury his green crops-— ° 


the opening of so deep a furrow was called 
Trench-ploughing; and by the simple addition 
of an arm partly curved, and fixed on the 
right side of the coulter, at the desired height 
of eight or ten inches above the sole or bot- 
tom of the share, the growing crop was press- 
ed to the ground: and the furrow-slice raised 


turned completely over, perfectly buried the 
crop and. weeds. This coulter of Ducket’s 
trench plough, with the curved arm attached 
to it, is called a skin-coulter. The arm must 
necessarily extend so far to the right as the 
breadth of the furrow; and just at that ex. 
treme, I conceive, the curve downward be- 
gins, so as, when the growing crop is pressed 
flat, the stems or straws may not spread ouf 
any further; and being, thus confined, are 
completely overwhelmed. Hence there would 
be no vegetation in the seams of the furrows. 
“ By means of this tool (says Mr, Nowe) I 
have repeatedly seen on his farm, stubbles 


completely turned down, and crops of turnips, ~ 


tares and other plants instantly put in; which 
crops I have afterwards viewed with equal 
pleasure“and surprise; the execution was as 


went further—converting the nuisance of any 
weeds into manure. 
work of the plough, that I once saw him tura 
down a crop of rye six feet hign, and immedi- 
atety roll in turnip seed.- The effect did not 


ploughing as on the subversion of the soil; for 
was left visible; and yet the depth did not ex- 





ceed eight inches. But if there be Couch 


by the plough, following close behind and — 


complete as the design -was sagacious; but it ~ 
So effective was the ~ 


depend so much-on an extraordinary depth of © 
of the rye I have just alluded to, not an atém ~ 
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[twitch grass} in the soil, this ploughing is ten/land, One pleasing result -has appeared—||seven species, though only two of them may 
inches deep: and the succeeding ot in any|ithat by ample manuring ahd good culture, the|\be ranked among the indigenous. 
case well hand-hoed. This trench-ploughing|jusual crops of the same plants may be dou-|| 1, Angelica Archangelica, L. or the Garden 
F aaage is not practiced above once in two or|ibled and trebled. But is it necessary to con-|| Angelica, is a large umbelliferous plant.- Ap 

ree years, and the successive tillage shallow, |itinue premiums of this kind? May not now the//accurate botanical description and delineation 
upon the surface. By such deep ploughing, sel-|ientire management of farms rather claim atten-|/of it may be seen in Dr. Woodville’s Medical” 
domgiven, Mr. Ducket conceivedthataduede-iition? Instead of numerous small premiums|| Botany ; vol. i. p. 138. pl. 50. The stalk of 

e of moisture was preserved ‘in his light}dispersed on a variety of objects, might they|/this magnificent plant, when properly cultivat- | 
Jand; by means of which his crops were flour-|inot be advantageously concentrated for the/jed in a moist soil, rises-to the height of seven 
ishing in seasons of drought which detroyed|ipurpose here intimated—the cleanest, most/or eight feet; its flowers are of a greenish 
those of his neighbors.” nomical, the most productive manage-|/white colour, or-sometimes yellow. 

Here perhaps the question will occur—/iment of farms? For it must be such a generali| Every part of this useful vegetable, the 
were Mr. Ducket’s improvements adopted by |limprovement of the entire farm that will consti-|root, stalk, leaves, and seeds, partake of the 
other farmers? Mr. Young says they were, by |itute the farmer's permanent prosperity. Thejaromatic properties; whence the Germans 
some of his enlightened brethren. Whythey|idecision of claims on this ground cannot be}|denominate it angel-rooty or breast-root, be- 

' were not generally imitated, Mr. Young as-|lexpected to be made by a committee of this/|ing one of the most spicy plants of European 
cribes (I repeat his words) to “the perversity Society to travel through the whole State:|growth. Its resinous root, and ‘the seeds, 
which characterizes the ignorance of English |/but will it not be practicable by county com-||were formerly esteemed in medicine, and_the 
farmers.” ain he says “If our farmers|imittees? Perhaps it may not be difficult for||former, when fresh, affords by distillation’ a 
would have adopted the practices really ex-|/the Trustees of the State Society te prescribe||strong and fragrant spirit, and an essential oil, 
cellent, as soon as they were known, British|isome general prniciples and rules of proceed-|jin the proportion of a whole drachm, and up-. 
agriculture would forty years ago have arriv-jjing, that may produce uniformity in the re-j|wards, fromone pound. A tincture made of 
ed at its present state; and at this time the}! ports of county committees acting under theirjjone ounce digested in twelve ounces of proof 

_ kingdom would have been a garden.” direction. spirits, yields, on evaporation, two drachms, 

' In connection with this account of Mr.} In ploughing, the just aim must be to makeljof a very pungent and spicy extract. 

_ Ducket’s practice, I take leave to suggest the |istraight furrows, and of a uniform breadth and|| 2. 4ngelica Sylvestris, LL. or Wild Angeli- 

4 necessity, or at Icast the ‘great utility, of an depth; and so turn over.the furrow-slice as|ica, is a much smaller plant, of a thinner and 

.} occasional fallowing; primarily, in orde: tollcompletely to cover whatever plante or ma-||less succulent stem than the former. It grows 

4 destroy the weeds which infest so many fields|/nure are upon it. All this cannot be effected|jin marshy woods and:in hedges, flowers in 
® and essentially injure-all crops of small grain|lwith a hurried step. And what benefit canj|June or July, and is represented in Gerard’s: 

7% especially spring wheat, which ripening more}possibly result from such a step? A farmer’s|| Herbal, 999. 1. 

4 slowly than rye and barley, is much mere op-jioxen at the plough must labor a great part off| Cattle are exceedingly fond of eating the 

| pressed by the weeds. In effecting the object|ithe day properly to turn over an acre. To do|jfresh spring leaves of the wild angelica, which 

§ here suggested, and to enrich the soil whilellthis without a driver, will require a skilful||to them are a good cleansing and streng ing 

§ making a fallow, | would recommend the fol. [plougbman and well trained oxen. To en-||medicine : bees visit its white hovers aa a 

lowing mode of practice. As soonas it caniicourage thé forming of such ploughmen andj/extract from them a more balsamic honey—— =" — 9 7) 

be done in the spring, plough, sow and har-|!oxen, should, I conceive, be the sole object of|| Hence its growth should ‘be encouraged, and == 

©@ row in the seed of the crop intended to be|iploughing matches. . Working-oxen at the//even artificially-promoted, especially as itis — 

“| tarnedin. Weeds will spring and grow with|inlough, may be considered as well trained|jone of those plauts which have lately been ~ 

+ the crop.—When the latter is in full blessom,|'when they obey the voice of the ploughmang|/used with suctess asa substitute for sale baste, 

*} turn it in. Immediately sow for a “cakes the track in which they ought to move, 
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: J 3 in tanning leather, and ee in prepar-. 
‘crop. With this also will arise another crop/and step as quick as will be compatible withi}ing a kind of morocco from’ sheep, cae a 











ANIMAL. If the term be disputed, it ig ~~ 
very difficult to define what-classes of created >. 9 
things are strictly animal: im @ general’sefise,” ~~ 

it is applied to every thing lat Ge sappeei to” s 
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feed in. Should the-season permit, and’ the! And as the annual exhibitions at this place} Lastly, Dambourney asserts, that from the 
- foulness of the ground require it, sow for @/have demonstrated.the practicability of per-j}leaves of the last mentioned species, he pto- ~ 
before winter. A field thus managed will be|| with one’ yoke of oxen, without a driver, it||in dying wool properly prepared bya solu~ — 
in good order for a crop of barley, summert}imay merit consideration whether premiums! tion of bismuth. Shee 
7 ofcither acomparatively clean crop may be/lwith the. plough. Under such limitations,} United States ; a. spinosa, as alropurpurea,or 
-} expected. [pod farmer who is ambitious to exhibit||purple angelica; a. /ucida; or shining a. syl~ a ae 
leonceive it to be, need not be confined tol/sensible that his oxen must attain a certain] good yellow. 
light graveliy joams, which I suppose rather|/which would give strengh to their sinews and 
to abound in Massachusetts; certainly, stiff,|| nomentum to their exertions, With such ox- 
3 A iew concise remarks on the general prin-} performed, thatthere would be no room to envy||be alive to the sensations of pain’ ‘and plea-~— 3 
¢} ciple, and on some of the objects of these an-|/the condition of farmers in any -of our sister jsure. Under the name of animal, therefore, — 
Ttis supposed, andjustiy, that these publicisume perhaps as much grain as: would furnis ire stiles, and insects. Animal fit 
shows, by excitingan emulation among far-}/ bread to all the inhabitants of New-England.|a Going: thing but plants live.’ Lin 
, =o = anita: agp cputsmecign aon as formed. a‘elimax of the grand dep 
} Our husbandry. The Saad rears which DOMESTIC ENCYCLOPEDIA, | 
4 the case presents, is, What will be the easi- == 3 —lllive: animals grow, live,andfeel: > * 
[Perhaps the following would be a more 











4 _ of weeds; and both, as before, are to be turn-lithe necessary continuance of their labor.—}goat-skins, 
4 third crop; to be pioughed-in, like the former § forming the general operations of the.ploughi duced a beautifuland permanent gold colour, 

Wheat, rye or oats, in the ensuing spring; and}/should not be thus limited ‘in all future trials! | We have some’species of Angelica in the — Ae is 

his dressing with green crops, valuable as proofs of superiority in these points, would bel] vesiris, or wild angelica. The: latter dyega@ : 

44 sand farms; it-will be not less beneficial in alll size, and be, though not fat, yet well fleshed : : 
4 tlayey loams are not common. en all our agricultural labors would be so well 

nual exhibitions, will conclude this address. ||States; in some ef which, their horses con-jare included men, quadrupeds, : s) fishes, 

mers, will lead to important improvements in — ned 

lof creation :.stones grow, tables g 

«| est, cheapest, and most’ effectual nieans tol Selections, by the Editor of the Plough Boy,} 









| accomplish this great object? A principal one from the Domestic Encyclopedia. accurate description. . Soa. PR, 
“| has beento grant premiums for the greatest No. VI. . | Animals live; they g i their Binh 


| crops of specified plants on given quantities off ANGELICA, is a plant of which there are 


ito adult age by:means @ ; 
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stomach, digested a nd Assimilated : from that} 

ae they gradually decline in’ health. and: 
‘strength, till they, die of old age or of discase : 

r they have thé power of voluntary locomotion 
by means of a system of muscles set in motion 

by a.system gf ticrves: they have sensation 

tind fecling, sometimes attended, when in ex- 

».dess, by pleasure or by pain,. in conséquence 

of a hervous. ss 

ee omen eh on Ae 
Vegetables live? they grow to-ndult age..to} 
a cerlain, size, by. tneans,of food taken in-] ) 


féd: from that age ‘they gradually @ecline in 
licalth and strength till they die éf bld age or. 


locdmotion, because they have not (so fat as is| 
lehowhb) any system of nerves or yoluntary or: 
vans of tidtion: hence they are fixed to one 
Pacsamhert they grow, live, and die, unless 
orcibly rémoved: they have no feeling .or 
kensation.of extertial object, or internal impres- 
sion of pleasure’or of pain, for want of a ner- 
‘yous system asthe organ of sensation, — 
“Minerals neither live nor grow by means of 
food taken;in pr assimilated: they haye no 
power of locémotidn, .or of sensation :* they 
sometimies increase in size by accidental ap- 
"position of siitilar parts. “T. C.] 
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During the last week, the< transactions in 
"the Village were ofan interesting character. 
~~ <The exhibition of FAT OXEN, was unri- 
~» ‘Walled in this county, and we believe, in any 
“-* eounty inthis States. Itis gratifying to. find 
that our Farmers have‘turned their attention 
so muclr to the taising of Crover :—A _ few 
' yéars since, large quantities of Clover Sced 
“were brought ‘from the city of Albany ‘into 
this county.) It ds otherwise now, and” our 
_ «Merebants are:purchasing Clover Seed\hexe, 
to send to'the New-York market. 
Our farmers appear to estimate the neces- 
sity of giving attention to the raising of Fax, 
so that there is abundance of this article in the 
county ; and we hope to see, at our next Ag- 
>) © vicultural Pair, a large exhibition of Linen fa- 
~ . \bries; the production of our fair daughters. 
“The premium of the Society for a FLAX 
MACHINE, was taken by our brother type, 
-. SP. Hull) latecof Geneva; who has turhed 
, * °.his.attention to Agricultural: pursuits. ‘This 
Bie:  Machinewas of“ Davison’s Patent,” and was 
\ thueh approvedsof ‘by the commitiee. The 
Bias value of,one of these Machines is $30, exclu- 
* sive‘of the patent 
eg 150 lbs.flax per day, and one machine will 


die 


1. 


a 








stand that Mr. Henry Chapin’ proposes’ to 


_ a volume in favour of:Agricultural Societies.” 
~~~ Weare’ not able to give more room to this 


ystem, by means of which they| 


their roots and leaycs; digested aud’ gssimila- |‘ 


of diseasé ; they have no power of voluntary} 


 flin'this city, on the 23d ult. for the benefit of 


Holy Virgin, followed likewise by theinfatuated 


tent'right. ‘Two inen will dress! 
| ably. do-the: busiiiess of a’towns: We un-t 
ect one neat his mills: These things speak! 


ty were competed for, and awarded.and paid ; 
besides a premiumyof $5 fo Mr. Alanson Par- 
melee, for a yoke of fat Oxen, on the recom, 
mendation: oF ike ‘committee ,appointed: to 




















sident Tompkins on princip!ss of, equity ;— 
such settlement to be ‘subject'to the final revi- 
sion of the President of the United States :— 


James King, and Peter Wendell, of “Albany, 
as Regents of the University, to fill the vacan- 
cies occasioned by the resignation of Abra- 
ham Van Vechtert; John’ Woodworth and So-! 
lomon Southwick *——Tie collection of 134 
dollars, 50 cenits, at the South) Dutch Church 





the Albany Apprentices Library: Sermon by 
the Rev. Hooper Cumming * The occur- 
rence of an earth-quake, at the city of Grena- 
da, on the Ist of December last, which crack- 
ed the walls of most of the Houses, and over- 
threw some of the stone crosses before the 
churches. - No lives were lost; but the‘ folks 
were terribly frightened; and among other 
solemnities resorted to for appeasirig divine 

ajh, the effigy of Christ was carried through 
the@treets followed by a numerous proces- 
sion, on one day ; and on the next that of the 





multitude. But notwithstanding their faith 
in these images, the same multittide, at least 


week alterwards for fear of the earth-quake’s 
returning : The destructive effects of the 
heavy gales and rains, which occured at Bom- 
bay, and-many other places in India, in the 
beginning of September. ~ One of the rivers, 
the Nerbabba, rose 30 feet above its ordina- 
rylevel, overflowing two hundred square miles 
of territory. In the city of Surat 1000 houses 
were swept away. Inthe city of Boorham- 
poor, from 1500: to 5960 houses were destroy- 
ed. The fort, and small town of Annahair, 
were swept off with all the inhabitants.~ In- 
numerable lives were lost in every department 
of animated nature :++——-The appearance ‘of 
Thomas *Moore’s new poem, “ The Loves. of 
the Angels.” * The old Poets were in general 
contented to limit their flight to earthly re- 
gions, afd their theme to haman passions and 
events. Dante, it is true, descended.to the 
shades of hell—and Mirron may be said to 





cele -tribess that he sung. “To: the.“ fieres 


—The appointment ‘of Saniuel’ A, Talcott,] 


all who could do so, slept’ out of town for al 





war,’) deseribed in, Paradise Lost, we have: 
now the ‘< faathfd love,” of the heavenly-host, 
depicted.in the.glowing colours of one ofour 
Thos¢ 
























































jaward the premiums on fat Cattle.-—Ontario brightest moderna. poetical painterss 4 

Repository, Feb, 25,1823. ogeck 1 +. tog] he wishtte,see.the picture; may purchase-it 
pao Se fosaategataeelta eb oy ne oe a 8. Kor 

| at rte Pi yrocure it forta, weeky.at- JoAnson’s library, im : 

PI OUGH BOX SUMMARYs South Market-street, for the small sum of sae | wei 
FOREIGN. AND) DOMESTIC. _, JJpence,;.and.who is:there so cold and comfort-; . jpute 
islets WS eas Hess, that would not give, sixpence fo havesa | por. 
“Ti Our’ summary of this day; we have'to re lpeep at. The,Juoves of, the Angels! The | faen 
Hered abies Ms {death of Jemes L. Cole, at Canandaigua, aged> | | whic 
The election of John Gaillard, of South-}!24, Several beautiful poetical effusiohs, from) . | the I 
Carolina, as President, pro tempore, of the Se-|ithe pen.of the. deceased, have appeared un-, enga 
nite of the United States, the Vice-Presideént|idor the signature of Aprran);. but -he was not,” | wey 
having, as usual, retired from his seat towards|imore deserving of praise for his fine ‘genius — | sters 
the’close ofthe Session :——'The passage of ajithan for, the moral beauty of his life : The | with 
billin the house of representatives of the U,|appearance ofthe new American Novel::of, “foun 
States, for'settling the accounts of Vice-Pre The Pioneers, by. the author.of theSpy. ,Ther “}oply 






author of these works is now known.to be Mr,,- 
Cooper, son of, the late Judge -Cooper, ‘of 
Cooperstown, Otsego county. -Of their. me-) °F opr. 
rits, there are, various opinions ; but whoever). © a 
wishes to encourage Américan, Literature, and” “Fof 
has the means, will. purchase, read, and judge’ "Phe 
for himself : The annunciation fram Ten-; —] go 
nessee, that Gen. Jackson does not relinquish, |} 4 
his claims as a candidate for the Presidencys, “| 4 
He is recommended fof that office by a spirit-, | wi 
ed, well-written Address, froma public meet-)" | glee 
ing at Westmoreland, Pennsylvania: The: | se 
appearance of the first and second numbersvof§ ght 
Wheeler’s Criminal Law Cases. This work | | eri 
is to be continued, and will contain corrects ia vil 
reports of all. the. criminal.cases, tried. at thes” Tar 
City-Hall in New-York, illustrated by valua-) § Sini 
ble notes and references.on criminal Jaw,. [6°°9% man 
is a work which is much wanted by the pros«- f 
fession, and_ we hope may be liberally patro-. 9. . 
nised :——--The death of a woman recently at - T 
Oswego, who formerly belonged to the coun-) | yea 
ty of Albany, in which she was born, aged 109) § erro 
years. Previods to: her death, she was in.) — chu 
great agony of mind, and finally confessed that TF lent 
in her youth she had strangled an infant child.» § Lex 


ken 
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. gean 




























Having confessed the crime, she died in peace» § gual 

Ti he sailing of the anti-piratical squadron, § tow: 
under Commodore Porter, on the. 14th ult.© § May 
from Norfolk ; previous to which the. citizens. } sch 
of Norfolk’ gave a splendid entertainment to» | ville 
the Commodoaeé, who,: on being toasted by § deat 
the company, addressed them.as follows :— the 
' “ Gentlemen—On ordinary occasions, the » § erly 
tongue can speak what the heart feels, But) § ciet 
under the peculiarly gratifying circumstances § Lex 
in which I find myself placed, can only de-.. § writ 


sire you to imagine yourselves in the same sit- | yea 
uation, and to refer you to your own feelings, .-* 
to enable you to understand what mine are at  § mot 
this moment. In the fullness of my heart I § ther 
can say no more on this subject. There are § asse 
circumstances of a truly flattering character § are. 
in the honors this day conferred on me—and* Bis 
of a delicacy purely refined :—This is the an- *# the 
niversary of my birth. Some of those now.» | esti 
present have known me from my earliest ] for: 











subject this,week. -It 1s sufficient for the-pre- 
sent to say; that all the: Premiums‘of the 
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have explored both heaven and bell; but it 
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youth, and have been in the strictest habits of 


Soeie: was the wars, and not the loves, of the An-Kitiendship with me. Many have served with | 
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ee ae ‘church ; and about 20 more 
expected. The Managers: of ‘the,Connec- 
ticut Baptist Education Society have unani- 
mously agreed to educate: their ea 
at the theolegical institution ia Hamilton, N. 
Yi——President. Tyler, 6f Dartmouth Col- 
lege, writesto the-agent of the Am. Educa- 


ne ou tryiiig occasions, and all of those now’ 
pader my command, have, I believe, witheat 
an exception, volunteered for the service in 
hich we are associated. - 1 view it therefore 
ys a0 expression of your approbation from my 
. Frouth to the present hour, and asa pledge of 
lof your ‘confidence in my future conduct. 
fWiatever may. be the result of-our expedition}|tion society, that a plan has been devised to; 
for wé cannoticommend success) heel a:con-|jestablish a permanent fund of $10,000-for the’ 
fidence that the pledge will not bave beenjjsupport, at that college, of pious: indigent) 
made in vain, so far as my efforts can contri-}iyouth designed for the ministry, More than 
‘|bute to the public interest ; and to your he- 
«|nor, which isinseparable from it ; and this con- 
‘fidence is established. onthe -able support 
which | calculate ow from these whom Ihave 
the honer to command. > The cause we ure 
engaged in ig the most just and righteous, as 
| we war against the enemies of mankind, mon- 
| sters, who disgrace human nature; we carry. 
with us, not-only the best wishes of our own 
}eountry, but of the civilized world: and it isllvor the. mission. 
: only necessary te pronouace one name to.awa- 
- | ken our resentments, and inspire us with ven-f 
geance—a name distinguished in the annals of 
our country—a hame synonimous with ¢our- 
. atriotism.and self devotion—the name 
uf of FALLEN. Let, then, ‘ Remember Allen’ 
‘be our watch word. If itis honorable in oit 
| country te be the first to take measures to ex- 
‘| terminate those enemies of the human race, it 
4snoless so in us to be the instruments ofits 
mill;.a martyr was necessary to rouse its 
sleeping energies. The blood of Allén* has 
fealed the pirates doam; and: humanity will 
shudder ‘less at their punishmént than at their 
‘ Waits, Justice demands it—and thé. werld 
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ver The Northern Missionary Society, in 
the state of N. York,have established a mis-| 
sion near the Sagana river, on the peninsula 
between lake Huron and .Michigan,.. It ds 
computed theke are 8000 Indians on the pe- 
ninsula, ina deplorable state of ignorance, 
vice, and wretchedness.. ‘The different tribes 
have given encoura ement that they would fa- 
he whole thousand miles} 
from ‘Albany to this station may be travelled 
by water, as soon as the inland navigation of 
New-York shall be completed. Messrs. 
}Dunn and Ruby have been sent.as missiona- 
ries. tothe Shetland islands, by the English 
Methodist conferences, with goad prospects of 
success. The Methodists mission at Kor-j 
negalle, in the Candian province, Ceylon, 
flourishes. A large mission’ house, Chapel, 
schoo} room, and other buildings, have heen 
erected. ‘The schoo) has anereased, and. is} 
countenanced by. the chiefs---—The Metho- 
dist mission in Ceylon has 1 schools under 
its care, containing 400 ‘boys, and about 86 
girls, ‘The missionaries have recently erect- 
will approve of it::”” The rejection ef the}jed 2 new chapels, one at Tempale, the other} 
riff bill in Congress; the doctrines of Adam |jat Chilaw. ‘They have 51 persons in church 
ith prevailing over those of the American}/fellowship with them; and’24 others: on trial, 
a | manufacturers, . Their infant Missionary society in the island 
\raised 500 rix dollars, during its’ first year.— 
In Antigua, 181 persons joined society in.con 
nection with the Methodist mission, dering 
. one quarter; and a‘still larger number was ex- 
oil ror, an@ the too general apathy of their||pected,the next quarter, “The négroes con- 
‘fc fhurches : but gratafiily record the benevo-|jtribute liberally to missions. . In:Montserat, a 
; . lent exertions:of some, particularly those in}/mission has lately been established, with:en- 
' Lexington and Pafis. ‘They state that vnu-|/coutaging prospects. In Tortola, there i 
gualattention to,religion has existed in theficreased: attention, brotherly love, and rie 
towns of Harfodsburgh, Frovidence, Versailes,|iment to the gospel. _ Jn Dominica the goed | 
i Mayerille, and others : and: in a salbath}iwork is going on well; though ‘the long con-} 
#chool ina church contiguous to Hookins-}jtest between Protestantism aid Po opery has} 
ville. ‘They mention with much feeling the/iproduced an unfavorable disputatious spirit. 
death of the Rey. Thomas C, Searl, pastor of Mr. Crascomnbe; at Gibraltar, of the same} 
the Madison.church, Indiana ; who was form-}jconnection, had 50 added to society during| 
erly of New England. A female bible~ se-fithe last year... ‘Fhe blessing of God has.ex- 
/] ciety of about 80 members, was formed at}}tended to the prison and the hospitals. The 
| Lexington, Ken. Dec. 12th.——Mr., Wrayigarrison chaplain is very. attentive to every} 
writes from Berbice, Feb. 6, 1822, “It is 14}/partiof bis duty... Lhe governor has correct-| 
| bes this day, since [Janded. © ‘The Lord has|jed many abuses of the Lord’s:day,—-—The 
en gracious to me, and enabled me; to.sur- |imanagers ofthe Ant. -bible society: +haveire- 
_Mhount many difficulties... There was. not||cently appropriated $1000,. for: the transla- 
/ then one a of worship:; only a few people 
assembled in the Court house ;/ now. there||Ceylen.— 
ry Le 9.places of worship.” The. governor andj} formed at Newburyport and .wici 
| “rae have given him permission to preach tojja permanent teacher on the I¢le. 
mn neaenee, on.their éstates, A very inier-}}Portsmouth.... Mr: 
“ting vival has pzevailed in Barnand,: Vt. peculiarly acceptable ¢o that peaple. 
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. | _. MISSIONARY & RELIGIOUS. 
‘4 The synod of Kentucky, reviewing the 
“year. 1822, lament the prevalencejof religious 
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$1000 were subscribed in the village of Hano- }iotion that they are too, old to attend. 


tions at Serampore, and $500 fer the same injjs 
A small society. duno lately been Hi 
viciait Lhoala ; to. Mpartecte the mémery and : 


Ely. is employed, "aioe te 
months past. 62 have joined the society are: about to ask aid for the desigein . 


Boston—=Ih:'a sdbBaths sapiool in Boston, hot 
only has improvement ‘in leariing and man 

ners been manifest; but afew are anxiously 
ing viring what must we'do to be saved. In 


Nanothér, : an Alrican-school, 212 have attended, 


of whom about 30 are adults... One of them 
is anative of China; ene of Sumatra, and one 
of the Sandwich Islands, In another, is a bi- 
ble or honorary class; to which are promoted 
the most advaneed and meritorious, to pre- 
vent theiracting on the commen.but mistaken 
The 
seamen’s meeting has been attended. ‘on the 
sabbath through the year; and the Bethel 
meetings, in the proper season. The second » 
oflicer Ota vessel, on board of which it was 
twice holden, has given evidence of conver.” 
sion. ‘The meeting at the mission house.—> 
West Boston, has in general been regularly 
attended by a congregation not large, butin- 
creasing, One Malay, has received occasional 
instruction mrthe Adult school; and a Chinese. 
having received elementary instruction, 1 

been placed at the-Foreign mission’ schéol im 

Cornwall. To the Marine Hospita) at Chaplig: 
town, the Prison in Boston, and the Penitent 
Female’s- Refuge, the chief attentions have 
been paid, during the last year, by the Rev. Mr. 
Bingham. A female Abia school has‘ been 
formed, and is in g@od operation.——The 
afflicted church in Ashby, Mass, has been blest 
with a: revival of religion during the : 
son. They have received ‘ant ac n of 50 
members since the Ist. March last, and several 





imore are expected to join, —Ghiristian Mirror, 


Jan. 31, 
) peniiieal 
NED 7 eee 
Ip the town of Bethlehem, on Monday ‘tlie 
10th inst. Mr. John Jackson, in the 99th year 


jof his age. Heemigrated to this country at’ 
the breaking.out of the rench. war, -and re © 


mained here till within.a few. ‘years of. the re 
volution ; he then returned to his native coyn- 
try, and at the commencement o/ the 7 2 
ition, again came fo this country, an 

Niens that period resided in the aboye town, 


Few men who have arrived, at that-age, rer - 


tained their. mental faculties in as..great_ ver 
fection as the diseased..° As a chyistian, fa 

and friend, be had few. equals; asa. meme 
ber of the church of Christ, he was correct 
andexemplary.. Hehas lett abumerous pyro- 
geny to mourn his loss, The number, of his 
children, grand children, and great grand chil | 
dren, amount to one,hundred and seventy 


Height. On Wednesday the 12th jnst.' bait 


Jappropriate, and impressive | ‘Sermon was” 


Hlivered on the oceasion, atthe house of’ the. 3 


deceased, by the Rey. Tiloinas Holiday, i 
which he addressed himself ina very fee 


Imanner te the famity, and to the. chtiteh ia 


thich he was a most valaable metnber, € 
rig them, in the most paen . ve 
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